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a nn ERTS 


DIVINE AND HUMAN AGENCY. 


THe agency of God, and the agency of the creature, 
especially as concurring in the same act, are matters of the 
highest importance both in the theory and practice of religion. 
To reconcile these agencies is the great problem in moral 
theology ; and few points have been discussed with greater 
zeal. Some have asserted the universal agency of God, to 
the exclusion of any properly voluntary agency on the part 
of his creatures. Others jealously vindicate the freeness of 
of the human will from any interference of an infinitely 
higher power. And when either party has pushed as far as 
possible in its chosen course, it turns round and wonders at 
the opposite party, and is anxious to know what is next to 
take place. Is it not probable, that both of these parties 
have seized hold of one truta on opposite sides, and have 
dragged it asunder; instead of embracing it entire? Let 
minds with one eye, and with one idea, or with two eyes 
like the flounder’s,—on the same side of the head, take 
a partial survey of the truth, and look at it only in profile, 
either on the right side or the left. Instead of regarding 
but half of the fair countenance of truth, let us contemplate 
it in full face, and comprehensively view all its visible fea- 
tures at once. Let us neither so cling to the agency of God. 
as to set that of man entirely aside; nor so forget our neces- 
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sary dependence on God, as to put everything upon the activ- 
ity of the creature. Divine agency and human are not so 
contrary the one to the other, that they cannot coéxist in the 
same action at the same instant of time. 

We propose to state, in four brief propositions, what may 
be certainly known, and confidently affirmed, of the mutual 
relations of the divine agency and the human. Having done 
this in a popular manner, without technical terms and meta- 
physical niceties, we would stop short at the first obvious 
result, and there take our stand, leaving theories, conjectures, 
and speculations to those who like them. 

Our first position is, that divine agency does not preclude 
human activity in regard to any particular moral action. 

This is evident, in the first place, from the facts in the case. 
When we view the kingdom of providence, though we see 
God working everywhere, we never see him working alone. 
We always find him using means, under which he clothes 
and hides the agency wherewith he accomplishes his pur- 
poses. ‘The relation of cause and effect is established univer- 
sally throughout the works of God, and there is no reason 
why any cause should be a cause, and produce its usual 
effects, but that it is his will to have it so. 

Even when God would work a miracle, this principle is 
recognized. When all the laws of nature are suspended or 
reversed, there is still an acknowledgment of this general 
law of the necessity of a cause to every effect. When a mir- 
acle is wrought, some external human act is generally seen, 
as its apparent cause ; and we only know it to be a miracle 
by the obvious insufficiency of the means employed, to pro- 
duce the supernatural effect with which they stand connected. 
Thus, the famous miracles which were performed in Egypt, at 
the Red Sea, and in the wilderness, were wrought in connec- 
tion with the rod of Moses as the seeming instrument or 
cause. So the rapid wave of Jordan was divided, apparently 
by means of Elijah’s mantle. Christ healed the eyes of the 
blind, by anointing them with a little clay. In like manner, 
almost every miracle was accompanied by some word, or 
touch, or sign, or action, on the part of man, which stood to 
all appearance in the relation of a cause thereto. So that 
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even those stupendous results of almighty power do not utterly 
exclude the agency and codperation of man; and much less 
is human instrumentality set aside in the ordinary and regular 
course of sublunary affairs. 

That divine agency does not preclude human agency is 
evident, in the second place, from our own consciousness. 
Whenever we, on the whole, desire an object, we sponta- 
neously make an effort to obtain it. This is a dictate or 
impulse of nature. We feel, both from habit and reflection, 
that there is a necessity for our acting. And thus we have 
the explicit and uniform testimony of our whole conscious 
existence to the proposition that human activity is not pre- 
cluded by the divine. 

That divine agency does not preclude human agency, is 
plainly taught in the Scriptures. All the revealed commands 
and promises of God are manifestly addressed to men as 
active and free. What sort of beings are they, who are 
enjoined to work out their own salvation with fear and 
trembling? ‘To what kind of creatures is it appropriate for 
God to say: ‘‘Cast away from you all your transgressions, 
whereby ye have transgressed; and make yeu a new heart, 
and a new spirit: for why will ye die, O house of Israel ? ” 
Surely these, and a thousand similar precepts, sufficiently 
prove, that the agency of the God of the Bible, even in his 
highest works of grace, does not preclude the active exercise 
of the faculties he has conferred on the children of men. 

Our second position is, that human agency does not pre- 
clude divine activity in regard to one and the same moral 
transaction. 

This may be ascertained, in the first place, from the manner 
in which we pray ; for it is on this foundation that prayer, 
as to its obligation and utility, is based. Praying is a plain 
concession of dependence on God. It matters not to what 
denomination the petitioner belongs, or to what metaphysical 
school. In the fervor of supplication, every good man forgets 
every thing but the indispensable necessity of the blessing of 
God to prosper his endeavors. Every man of evangelical 
feelings prays as if God had repentance and faith to give, and 
had power to change the sinful heart ; and as if these gifts and 
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this power were peculiar to him. It is suprising to see how 
orthodox men become at the mercy-seat. Whatever the sin- 
ner hears in the sermon respecting his ability to make a new 
creature of himself, independent of the special assistance of 
the Holy Spirit, he soon learns, from the prayer that follows, 
how hopeless is his case, if the grace of God come not to his 
help and salvation. Every man feels that it is a formal and 
hideous mockery of God solemnly to entreat him to exceed 
his own powers. It is to offer an intolerable insult to his 
weakness, to say, in the sermon, that he cannot of his own 
good will and sovereign pleasure change the hearts of rebel- 
lious sinners, without destroying their free agency ; and tlhien, 
in the following prayer, to implore him to go on and do it. 
It is to deride the imagined impotence of God, to set limits 
to his power in our theories, and yet urge and entreat him to 
transcend those limits. He who prays sincerely for the 
blessing of God to give effect to his exertions for the con- 
version of the ungodly, by so doing devoutly acknowledges 
that human efforts do not preclude the agency of God. 

This may be illustrated, secondly, by the influence which 
one man may exert over another. How common it is for us 
to prevail upon each other to change our views and inten- 
tions. Yet when we yield to the arguments of others, we 
do not lay down our free agency at the feet of those who 
have induced us to change our minds. We are as free in 
being influenced, as they are in influencing us. The act of 
compliance on our part is just as voluntary as the act of per- 
suasion on theirs. How, then, can it be made to appear, that 
the influence which God exercises to alter our minds is at all 
hostile to our free will? Why may we not act in entire free- 
ness, even in that sublime crisis of our spiritual affairs, when 
divine influence is at its highest state; and as freely receive, 
as God freely gives? 

That human agency does not preclude the agency of God, 
may be gathered, thirdly, from the Scriptures. Who is il, 
that says: ‘“‘ We are laborers together with God’? Who is 
it, that speaks of the apostles as being ‘ workers together 
with Him”? Why are we required to “work out our own 
salvation, with fear and trembling”? Is it not for this rea- 
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son,— because ‘it is God who worketh in us both to will 
and to do of his good pleasure’’? With what force does the 
inspired apostle assert this principle, when, speaking of the 
object of the gospel ministry, he says: ‘‘ Whereunto I also 
labor, striving according to his working which worketh in 
me mightily.” It is no where intimated, in the Word of God, 
that where the agency of the Creator begins, that of the 
creature must needs cease of course: nor are we taught that 
when we act, it necessarily excludes the presence and opera- 
tion of divine power. When we read, that “in Him we live, 
and move, and have our being,” this is not to be understood 
of our corporeal being only, but also of our mental and moral 
existence. The soul, not less than the body, is God’s 
creature, and not less naturally dependent on him. In har- 
mony with this are all the representations of the Bible. 

We are now prepared to take our third position, viz.: that 
divine agency requires the concurrence of human activity. 
It not only does not preclude, but absolutely requires it, in 
every moral action of man. 

This we ascertain, first, from the nature of things. God 
made man in his own image, and therefore free ; — for who 
is free, if God is not? Nor let it be deemed that we have 
ceased to be free because of the fall; for, in consideration 
of our voluntariness, or power of choice, God has instituted 
over us a government of law and motive, which government 
is still in force. Seeing, then, that God has made us free 
agents, and has legislated for us as such, how can we suppose 
that he would rule us without reference to our free agency, 
even if in any view he could? It would be to depart from his 
published plan of moral government, and to forget all the 
arrangements he has made for carrying it on. ‘The very 
method in which God proposes to exercise his agency, calls 
into action the voluntary powers of man. He did not con- 
template that his grace should celebrate its triumphs by drag- 
ging its reluctant subjects, bound in chains of compulsion to 
its hated car. Grace delights not in enforcing a constrained 
obedience and homage; but glories in winning the consent 
of the affections, and owns none but willing captives as the 
trophies of its heavenly conquests. 
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That divine agency requires the concurrence of human 
agency appears, also, from the representations of Scripture. 
When Paul was about to be shipwrecked at the island of 
Melita, he told his companions in misfortune, that it had been 
revealed to him by the angel of God, that there should be no 
loss of life among them, but only of the ship. Yet, when 
the mariners would have taken to the boat, and left the ship 
and passengers to their fate, Paul said to the centurion and 
soldiers: ‘‘ Except these abide in the ship, ye cannot be 
saved.”’ And now did the centurion reply: ‘Nay, Paul; 
God has promised you that we shall all escape with our lives, 
and therefore we shall be saved, whether we hinder the 
desertion of the sailors or not?” No; he felt that notwith- 
standing they had the promise of God, they were not at 
liberty to neglect the use of the proper means of ensuring 
their deliverance from peril: and so they cut off the ropes of 
the boat, and allowed it to drift away. 

When the Israelites stood in utter despair at the Red Sea, 
hemmed in by mountains on either side, and hotly pursued 
by the vengeful Egyptian, Moses said unto the people: ‘“ Fear 
ye not, stand still, and see the salvation of the Lord.” But 
the Lord, as it were in rebuke, said unto Moses : ‘‘ Wherefore 
criest thou unto me? Speak unto the children of Israel, that 
they go forward.”” Moses had said: ‘Stand still!” the 
Lord’s command was: “Go forward!” It was a miracu- 
lous deliverance, but not the less did it demand that they 
should act for themselves in that great emergency. 

When Christ told the man with the withered hand to 
stretch it out, what if he had made answer: Lord my hand 
is withered, I cannot stretch it out, until thou shalt first have 
healed it! Think you he would have experienced a mirac- 
ulous cure? But no: he forgot how shrunken and lifeless 
was the limb. He acted as though he had been able to 
extend it, and lo! he was able: he stretched it forth; ‘and 
it was restored whole, like as the other.” 

It was this full conviction, that divine agency requires the 
concurrence of our instrumentality, which girt with strength 
to do, and courage to dare, and fortitude to endure, the mind 
of that apostle who labored and suffered more than all his 
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brethren. He thus sets forth the tenor of his toilsome and 
painful life: ‘‘I endure all things for the elects’ sakes, that 
they may also attain the salvation which is in Christ Jesus 
with eternal glory.”” He did not argue, that the elect would 
be saved, if they were to be saved, without any trouble to 
him: nor ask himself, Why should I endure all these things,— 
this Jabor, and peril, and suffering for the elects’ sakes, when 
their salvation is already made sure by the divine decree ? 
Not he! he viewed the eternal purpose of God asa call to duty. 
He regarded the elect as inestimable jewels, and resolved to 
search the world for them, and work as hard, and suffer as 
patiently, as though God could do nothing without him. 

Our fourth position is, that human agency also requires 
divine aid in all its right moral actions. 

Here we would just allude to the conscious weakness 
of our nature. How often do we desire things which are 
beyond our power. All our wishes would be vain, and all 
our endeavours fruitless, if God were not our helper, and 
added not his blessing to our feeble exertions. 

In the next place, the whole course of events is adapted, 
if wisely considered, to convince us that it is impossible for 
a creature to exist or act independently of the will of the 
Creator. All things and all events are of necessity affected 
by the all-pervading presence and ever-working energies of 
such a being as God. | 

Again; we might appeal to religious experience, and ask 
the approved disciple of Christ, What art thou in and of thy- 
self? What canst thou effect by thine unassisted power ? 
What would become of thee, if left to thyself? Does not 
all thy Christian experience teach thee, that active and able 
as thou art when strengthened from on high, thou art sure 
to: droop and die, if God withdraw his supporting hand ? 

But we choose rather to cut this matter short by appealing 
‘to the decisive declarations of Holy Writ. Here we find full, 
and varied, and explicit assertions, of the necessity of divine 
aid to the success of the moral endeavors of men. We have 
one of them in the passage where the apostle reminds the 
believers at Corinth of the respective parts sustained by him 
and by Apollos, in the instrumental work of their conversion 
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to Christ, and of their obligations to the grace of God, who 
gave a distinct efficacy to the respective labors of his servants. 
‘Who, then, is Paul, and who is Apollos, but ministers by 
whom ye believed, even as the Lord gave to every man? 
I have planted, Apollos watered ; but God gave the increase. 
So then neither is he that planteth any thing, neither he that 
watereth ; but God that giveth the increase.”” Even so our 
Saviour teaches, that in order to our being fruitful in good, 
we must depend on the supplies and succors of his grace. 
“ As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide in 
the vine; no more can ye, except ye abide in me; ’’— “for 
without me ye can do nothing.” Again he speaks, and 
says: ‘‘No man can come unto me, except the Father which 
hath sent me draw him.” The privilege of becoming the sons 
of God is represented by St. John the evangelist, as belong- 
ing to ‘‘as many as received Christ, even to them that believe 
on his name: which were born, not of blood, nor of the will 
of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” Of the 
same purport are the strong, decisive expressions of St Paul: 
‘Not that we are sufficient of ourselves, to think any thing 
as of ourselves: but all our sufficiency is of God.’”? And also 
this powerful declaration: “It is not of him that willeth, nor 
of him that runneth; but of God that sheweth mercy.” 

We now have these four points briefly, but abundantly 
established ; viz.: that, in regard to right moral action, divine 
agency does not preclude human activity, neither does human 
agency exclude divine; and not only so, but that the divine 
agency really requires a concurrent human activity, while 
also, human agency stands in absolute need of divine aid. 

These propositions greatly illustrate the state of the case 
with man, and the nature of the divine administration of 
the affairs of men. Sir William Hamilton, the distinguished 
professor of moral and intellectual science, at Edinburg, tells 
us, that there is no medium between fate and chance; and 
there are many who agree with him. ‘This sentiment we 
regard as altogether false and pestilential. ‘The moral govern- 
ment of God is utterly and equally opposed to the doctrines 
of fatalism, and to those of chance. ‘The world is not gov- 
erned by a blind, irresponsible, unintelligent, and inexorable 
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fate ; nor is it the sport and play-thing of wild and destruc- 
tive contingencies. It is ruled by the will of an all-wise and 
all-perfect Sovereign, whose manner of working is ever in 
accordance with the free moral nature he has given to his 
creatures. In every moral act of theirs, there is the presence 
and cooperation of two wills, one comparatively weak, and 
completely controlled by another infinitely great ; and yet 
the inferior will is not at all deprived of its voluntary charac- 
ter. So great is God’s power, that he effects all his pleasure 
in the soul of man, without causing the slightest disturbance 
in the exercise of man’s voluntary powers. ‘The eternal free 
choice of the divine free agent effects, in time, a correspond- 
ing free choice in the mind of the created free agent. 

Man has much to do toward his own salvation. His 
dependence on God in this matter is active, and not merely 
passive. God will bless him rather in working, than in 
standing still. We are to labor and agonize, as though every 
thing depended on ourselves; and, at the same time, we are 
to pray and to feel, as though all depended on grace. Doubt- 
less, we are actively dependent for salvation, even as all 
creatures are actively dependent for every thing they obtain 
by effort. We know, from his example, that Satan under- 
stands the subject in this way. ‘That subtle spirit has been 
studying these things some six thousand years, and yet he is 
no fatalist. He does not argue, If the wicked are predes- 
tined to be lost, they will be lost; and I shall have them, 
whether I trouble myself to destroy them or not. No; he 
employs all his arts and devices; and goes about as a roaring 
lion, seeking whom he may devour. In this respect, it is 
right to learn from an enemy; and we may well receive 
a lesson in vigilance and activity from the prince of the 
power of the air. If we fold our hands, and sit still, the 
devil will not. Shame to us, if that wicked one is more 
zealous to drag sinners down to the abodes of woe, than we 
are to save ourselves and others from the pains of hell. - 

The doctrines of divine sovereignty and human depend- 
ence, apply to all our affairs. Men are dependent on God, 
whether they know it or not. Let them deny it ever so 
stoutly, it will not alter the case. ‘The most hardened and 
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unfeeling sinner is in the hands of a God who has not done 
with him yet. ‘The doctrines in question, have been far too 
limited in their application. Election ought to be regarded 
as that branch or department of God’s general and particular 
providence which relates to the spiritual concerns of his 
creatures, even as the other branch or department relates 
to their temporal affairs. In regard to either, men ought 
to feel and act on uniform principles. If they have such 
a view of their dependence, as shall make them wait for 
a harvest without tilling the soil, then let them wait for 
converting grace without working out their own salvation. 
But let no man who busily toils in his daily vocation fail, 
also, to insure his getting to heaven. 

Why are not men as dependent for power to sin, as for 
power to do any thing else? Does it take more power to do 
right than it does to do wrong? Here, we say, are certain 


rebels, who have been taken prisoners, with arms in their 


hands. After a period of confinement, their lord offers to 
release them, on condition that they shall return to their 
proper occupations, and be quiet citizens. Now suppose 
them to answer, that they cannot comply with the condition, 
because, though they have power enough to fight and kill, to 
plunder and burn, they have not strength sufficient to carry 
on their lawful trades! ‘They are strong enough to wield 
the weapons of their rebellion, but alas, they are so feeble, 
that they cannot cast them down to the ground! Just such, 
is the sinner’s plea of inability to repent. ‘The fact is, that 
impenitent sinners, instead of not having power enough, 
have a great deal too much, while they are exerting all they 
have, in opposition to God and their own salvation. 

Great is the insincerity of such men. Every close observ- 
er is aware that men do not talk despondingly about their 
dependence on God, in regard to anything they sincerely 
desire, and are determined upon obtaining. It is only when 
disagreeable duties are urged, that they find it convenient to 
remember that they are poor, dependent creatures, who have 
nothing to do but to wait God’s time, because faith and 
repentance are God’s alone to give. Now this is very true; 
but what is it to the purpose? Suppose you go to some idle 
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and intemperate pauper, with a family made wretched by his 
indolence and its concomitant vices; you earnestly entreat 
him to be a man, to apply himself diligently to labor, and 
abandon the intoxicating cup. But lo! he asks you some- 
what tartly, ‘Where is your orthodoxy? do you not know 
that industry and temperance are the gifts of God?” This, 
to be sure, is a true saying; but could you regard the man 
as sincere in uttering it? No; you would be disgusted at 
his hypocrisy. A true sense of our dependence on God is 
an eminent attainment in grace; and is exclusively peculiar 
to the true Christian. Such grace as is implied in this plea, 
the delaying sinner knows full well that he does not possess. 
He must be sensible, that he is like the sturdy sluggard sur- 
veying his neglected garden, and affecting to say in sober 
earnest: ‘If those weeds and brambles are to be rooted out, 
they will be rooted out: but, ah me! what can I do, who 
am bound hand and foot by the eternal decrees of heaven?” 
God has never decreed to do any thing contrary to his 
promises, encouraging to the highest action as they are. 
Election is the draw-bridge at the gate of heaven, not raised 
to keep us out, but lowered to let us in. No man will ever 
enter those portals, without finding that God had always 
intended to have him there, and provided a place for him 
from before the foundation of the world. 

We are ever to remember, that God’s secret will is not our 
rule of duty. God’s revealed will, made known in his Word, 
is the standard of our duty, and there is not the least danger 
of our coming too near it. ‘There is no fear that the Judge 
will rebuke us at the last day for obeying him too well. He 
will never say: ‘“‘ Presumptuous servant! why had you not 
a more trembling regard to the sacredness of my secret will? 
Know that by your criminal audacity in acting so close to 
the letter and spirit of my revealed commands, you were 
suilty of great disrespect to my hidden counsels, and had 
nearly prevented their fulfilment!’ God is a Sovereign, 
and we do as we please: we are entirely dependent, and yet 
voluntary, agents. No man is able to shew by argument 
that these two doctrines entirely harmonize; but we know 
that, in point of fact, they are consistent,—and this is 
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enough. ‘They are just as true without our being able to 
explain the mode of their agreement, as they would be if we 
were able: and there the matter ought to end. What would it 
avail us, if we could discover God’s secret will, seeing that 
we could neither help nor hinder it? Let us, then, take God at 
his word. Let us simply believe, and we shall undoubtedly, 
be fully justified at the judgment of the great day. 

The moral government of God is glorious to him and help- 
ful to man. It is, indeed, the joy of angels and rejoicing of 
saints. It is firm, without violence. It is sure of attaining 
its ultimate ends by appointed means; without infringing the 
rights, or suspending the laws, of moral agency. This alone 
can bring good out of evil: and console’ us amid our sorrows, 
with the sure promise of eventual good. ‘The afflicted 
Christian fully comforts himself with the thought, “ My 
God and Father reigns, and will cause all these troubles to 
work together for the best!” ‘Take away the sovereignty 
of God, and what remains for the believer, but to sink in 
absolute despair. ‘This doctrine affords him the highest 
encouragement to moral effort. ‘The active character of 
the Sovereign rouses his faithful subjects to action. They 
see that it is the plan of his administration to “tie means 
and ends together:” and this is all that convinces them 
that it is not in vain to resort to the use of means. Indeed, 
no man would exert himself in any way, had not the decrees 
of God established an invariable connection between cause 
effect. Had he not eternally ordained that like causes should 
in all cases produce like effects, no man would know how to 
go to work to obtain desired ends;—no man could have 
a motive for action. In addition to this uniformity in his 
dealings, we have the gracious promises of God: and what 
higher incentive can we have to bestir ourselves, that in 
doing his will we may secure the covenanted blessing? Let 
us, by a practical application of these truths, be excited to 
obedience and faithfulness. Then shall we join at last, 
the angelic hosts and the saints in light, who with the voice 
of a great multitude, and as the voice of many waters, aud 
as the voice of mighty thunderings, are singing, Alleluia, for 
the Lord God omnipotent reigneth ! 
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LUTHER AND MELANCHTHON.* 


In August of the year 1518, just at the time when Luther 
was in extreme want of a learned helper, there appeared at 
Wittenberg, as professor of philosophy and of the Greek liter- 
ature, a young man but twenty-one years old. Of him, 
Krasmus, the greatest master of classical learning in the six- 
teenth century, had, five years before, exclaimed in astonish- 
ment, with a somewhat profane exclamation: ‘* What hopes 
are authorized in regard to this Melanchthon, yet a youth, aye, 
a mere boy, who stands almost equally high in his knowledge 
of either of the classical tongues! What keenness in argu- 
ment! What purity and elegance of expression are his! 
What rare and comprehensive knowledge! What multifari- 
ous reading! What delicacy and marvellous refinement of 
genius!” At the critical moment, the Lord of the Church 
sends able and faithful friends, to his great instruments, that 
they may not faint in the strife, but be encouraged and 
strengthened, while they make good, and remove, each other’s 
failings. 

‘¢ Sure, we are made as notes of music are, 
For one another, though dissimilar ; 
Such difference, without discord, as doth make 


Those magic sounds, in which all spirits shake 
Like trembling Jeaves in a continuous air.”’ 


It is no small proof of a divine providence exercised over 
the work of the Reformation, that each of its great conduc- 
tors had a faithful Jonathan, Luther his Melanchthon, Zwin- 
gle his Gicolampadius, Knox his Welsh, Farel his Viret, 
Calvin his Beza. We reckon these reformatory friendships 
among the most pleasing and attractive incidents in the his- 
tory of the sixteenth century. ‘The above named pairs all 
stand in similar relations to each other, in regard to the neces- 
sary completeness of theological, as well as of moral or relig- 
ious, character ; and they produce the impression of a harmo- 
nious accord, which ever takes place, 


* Translated from the Kirchenfreund for February. 
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Where the gentle mate the strong, 
And rigid with the mild belong. 


We would now establish this by our first-named example ; 
not without a wish, at the same time, to counteract, in some 
measure, the prevalent narrowness of judgment which over- 
estimates one of these men at the expense of the other. 

Luther and Melanchthon formed, at their first acquaintance, 
a firm friendship ; though there was a difference of fourteen 
years in their ages, and their gifts, character, and tempera- 
ment were very different, and in part mutually opposite. 
This friendship was repeatedly disturbed, subsequent to the 
year 1536, partly through the impetuosity and capriciousness 
of the former; and partly through the pliability of the latter 
towards the Romanists and the Reformed,—a _ pliability 
which was by no means chiefly owing merely to his natural 
timidity and softness of disposition, but very much to his 
deep humility and tenderness of conscience. Of all the 
Reformers he most felt the heavy responsibility which 
weighed upon him, and most fully foreboded the confusions 
and dangers which afterwards followed the great rent in the 
Christianity of the West. But those disturbances were very 
transient. ‘The mutual esteem and love of both was too 
firmly seated to be permanently overcome by human weak- 
nesses. 

In his outward appearance, Melanchthon was small and 
insignificant. He seemed younger than he really was. But 
Liuither at once appreciated the precious pearl which was hid- 
den in this mean casket. As early as the eleventh of Octo- 
ber, 1518, he wrote from Augsburg a letter to his “dearest 
Philip.” On the eighteenth of December, the same year, he 
invited him to supper, in a very humorous letter, addressed 
to “Philip Melanchthon, Schwartzerd,* the Greek, Latin, 
Hebrew, German, everything but Barbarian.”’ ‘This sportive 
tone shews how near to Luther he was at this time. Melanch- 
thon, on his part, loved Doctor Martin like a father. ‘ Rather 


* Schwartzerd, Anglice, Black-earth, was his real name, which, according 


to the fashion of the scholars of that age, was thrown into the Greek form 
Melanchthon. 
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let me die,’”’ he writes in April, 1520, ‘than be parted from 
this man.” In another letter, of November in the same year, 
we read: ‘‘ Martin’s welfare is dearer to me than life; so 
that nothing ig so grievous to me as to be obliged to do with- 
out him.” 

This love was firmly grounded on a deep mutual respect, 
and thus had a substantial support, a strictly religious base 
and bounds. Melanchthon, as he wrote to Scheurl in Sep- 
tember, 1518, saw in Luther, not only “the most honorable, 
excellent, and learned of men,” but also ‘‘ the model of sin- 
cere Christian piety.” When Luther wrote to him, from 
Wartburg, of his failing health, Melanchthon thus communi- 
cated the fact to Spalatin: “I fear that he will wear himself 
out with trouble of mind, not surely on his own account, but 
for us, that is to say,— for the Church. Thou knowest how 
carefully the earthen vessel, containing so great a treasure, 
should be preserved; were it lost to us, well might we feel 
that the anger of God is unappeasable. Through him is the 
light of Israel enkindled; and were it quenched, what hope 
would remain to us? Therefore, spare no pains, not only 
for his sake, but for our’s,—and especially for our’s, since I 
know how much he prefers to depart, and to be with Christ.” 
‘¢O that with my cheap life I might buy the life of him, than 
whom the world has none diviner!’’—‘‘I commit to your 
fidelity the care of his health; for oh, we can never suf- 
ficiently appreciate such a man as this!” On hearing the 
disastrous news of Luther’s death, Melanchthon wrote to 
Jonas, February 9th, 1546: “I have this morning received 
thy letter with the sad tidings of the death of our venerated 
father and teacher, Dr. Martin Luther. He was in truth the 
chariot of Israel and the horsemen thereof.” In like manner 
he expressed himself to the students: ‘Gone is the chariot 
of Israel and the horsemen thereof, who guided the Church 
in this last age of the world.” 

Luther, on his part, must have esteemed in his young 
friend such vast erudition, such rare truthfulness and conscien- 
tiousness, and such unfeigned humility and piety; and he 
must have owned in him a distinguished instrument of the 
Lord’s work. He wrote to Reuchlin, at the end of the year 
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1518: “ Our Philip Melanchthon is a wonderful man. There 
is scarce any thing about him which is not superhuman, and 
yet he reposes in me the highest confidence and friendship.”’ 
So lowly was this giant mind, as oftentimes to place himself 
beneath Melanchthon. Thus he writes to Lange, August 
18th, 1520: “ Perhaps I am Philip’s forerunner, and am, like 
Elias, to prepare the way for him in spirit and in power, to 
astonish Israel and the servants of Ahab.” A year later, he 
called upon Melanchthon to take the field against Emser, and 
told him at the time: “Thou wilt certainly have me for an 
auxiliary, though but poorly disciplined. Still, I shall never 
regret to have fought, and sustained the hardest service, 
under such a leader. Any man ought to be willing to fight 
under one, who, to theological science, unites such a spirit 
and such varied learning; who is so familiar with the natu- 
ral sciences, since he has sweat so many years in the medical 
schools ; and who has all the sayings of the philosophers at 
his finger’s ends.” In the year 1523, he wrote to Billicanus: 
‘‘T esteem Philip no otherwise, than as I do myself, except 
as to his learning and blamelessness of life, in which respects 
it is not enough to say that he excels me,—he puts me to 
shame.”’ 

Here, then, we have a pure Christian friendship, which 
was grounded upon an admiring recognition, in either party, 
of the gifts of divine grace in the other. And how distinct 
were the characters thus intimately linked together! But on 
this very account was their union so important. Each was 
not only a sort of complement to the other, but they necessa- 
rily belonged together, in order that the work of the Refor- 
mation, which was by far too extensive for one man, might 
be carried out more certainly, and guarded from excesses. 

This friendship might not unfitly be compared to a mar- 
riage, in which Luther would represent the masculine, and 
Melanchthon the feminine, principle. Luther was of a Pau- 
line temper, an altogether heroic man. Gigantic strength 
and creative depth are his chief attributes. He was, there- 
fore, particularly fitted to originate the Reformation. He 
only had the courage and fortitude which such a work 
demands. War was his proper element. All his deeds are 
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battles; all his words reek with powder. It must be con- 
fessed, that, not seldom, he was too impetuous in his onsets, 
dashing along like an uncurbed charger ; and in his polemics, 
like Eck, Emser, and Henry VIII., hurling the coarsest per- 
sonalities. But Melanchthon, on the contrary, was of a John- 
like temper. In him receptivity predominated. Softness, 
mildness, quiet, and discretion, were his leading peculiarities. 
He loved peace above all things; and we may imagine the 
deep pain he must have felt in his later years at the rising 
distractions of Protestantism ; as well as his intense longing 
after unity in the Church, and deliverance from the madness 
of theologues. He was, therefore, not well adapted to be 
a champion. Because of his timidity and love of peace, he 
would have conceded too much to the Papists, and made the 
Reformation in great part re-actionary. But instead of this, 
it was his part to curb the wild energy of Luther, to calm 
down his excitements, and restrain him from many inconsid- 
erate steps. Luther has, in this view, very neatly described 
himself. He says, in 1529, in his preface to Melanchthon’s 
Commentary upon the Epistle to the Colossians: ‘“‘ My mind, 
from the fact that it is unpolished and unskilled in the fine 
arts, does nothing but pour out a multitude of words. 
According to its destiny, it is turbulent and stormy; and 
hence is a fighter, and must contend with innumerable wild 
beasts. I am born to this, and must take the field and 
wrestle against devils and their crews; and, therefore, my 
books are very stormy and contentious. I must root out 
stumps and stones, cut down thorns and hedges, and be the 
rough woodsman who clears and prepares the ground. But 
Master Philip follows gently and quietly after, and pleasantly 
plants and waters, agreeably to the gifts which God has so 
richly bestowed upon him.” We cannot know how far 
Luther might have led astray by his ire, but for the good 
genius of this noble spirit, gentle as that of a maiden. But 
this may be easily conceived. ‘That he, indeed, suffered 
himself to be softened down by Melanchthon, may be seen, 
among other examples, by the following, which is related by | 
the latter. Luther once shewed himself to be inflamed 
beyond measure; and there was deep silence around him. 
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No one dared to lay his hand upon the angry lion. After 
a while, Melanchthon handed him the following verse: 


‘¢ Thou that dost thy foemen tame, 
Must subdue thyself the same.’’ * 


Upon this Luther began to smile, and said: ‘‘ Well, we will 
dispute no more about it.”’ 

There is a second point of difference to be noticed. Luther 
was aman of the people. His bold and forcible eloquence, 
his genial mastery in the use of the German speech, his 
sound understanding of all the relations of life, and his 
exhaustless mother-wit, qualified him to act upon the great 
masses. He had the rare talent of expressing even the pro- 
foundest ideas in a way to be generally intelligible. In this 
point Melanchthon was deficient. He was aman of learning 
in the strictest sense of the word, and deserved the honorable 
title, ‘‘ Teacher of Germany.” And thus, by his scientific 
thoughtfulness, and his rich classical culture, and his elegant 
Latin style, he was far more able than his older friend, to 
operate on learned men, and to interest them in the work 
of Reformation. What Luther maintained with the fire of 
enthusiasm, received from Melanchthon a scientific confirma- 
tion, and so he became the chief framer of a Protestant theol- 
ogy. Moreover the learning of Melanchthon was indispen- 
sable to the German Bible-translation, although that was 
essentially the work of Luther. The former revised the 
different parts before they went to the press; and, but for 
his aid, it would have had many more of faults and defects. 
How important his philosophical and logical discipline were, 


jn the discussions with the Papal scholastics, may be seen, 


for example, at the Augsburg imperial diet in 1530, at the 
religious conferences at Worms in 1540 and 1557, as also at 
Regensburg in 1541. How ably, on the last named occasion, 
Melanchthon conducted himself, and how greatly he served 
the truth, is intimated by Luther himself, when, in 1541, he 
wrote to the Prince Elector of Saxony: ‘ The Papists, God 
be praised! stand in great dread of him and his scholars.” 


* Vince animos iramque tuam, qui cetera vincis. 
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With this difference, a thirdis connected. Luther had not 
really a systematic and philosophic-organizing mind. Great 
as was the similarity between him and his chief teachers, the 
Apostle Paul and Augustine, he differed from them essen- 
tially in being very deficient in the reflective faculty. He 
ever relied upon present fulness. He had a bold grasp of the 
deepest things, a noble scientific instinct, and was full of new 
ideas; all of which, no doubt, hung well together, only he 
never troubled himself, or took any pains, to combine the 
scattered elements into an organic whole. ‘To be sure, he 
had little leisure for this, amid his incessant conflicts abroad, 
where one enemy ever took at once the place of another. 
And yet it may be said, that this trait matched well with his 
restless and impetuous temper. Melanchthon, on the other 
hand, was a warm friend to order. His elegant classical 
studies had cultivated in him the taste for form and harmony. 
He tells us, that many of his contemporaries, especially 
among the learned, had fallen out with the Roman. Church ; 
but that they would not yet attach themselves to the Refor- 
mation, because they had no clear view of its doctrines in 
their connection. ‘They said: “I know whom to shun, but 
know not whom to follow.” He, therefore, strove with zeal 
to collect the single building-stones which Luther had dug up 
from the quarry of God’s Word, and had thrown away as 
a millionaire might his small change, and to rear from them 
a habitable house. ‘This he did especially in his ‘‘Common- 
places,”’ which was the first doctrinal manual of the Protestant 
churches, and exerted an incalculable influence on the stu- 
dious youth and on the learned. Also the most important 
symbolical book of the Lutheran Church, the Augsburg Con- 
fession, is confessedly his work. It could have been com- 
posed only by a reflective and systematically ordering mind. 
Still, in this respect, Calvin must be ranked very far above 
Melanchthon; as will be seen at a glance, by the slightest 
comparison of the “ Institutes” of the former with the ‘Com- — 
mon-places ” of the latter. A striking difference also exists 
between the commentaries of Luther and Calvin. ‘The 
former casts the most penetrating glances into the heart of 
the Bible, and usually seizes the true sense at once and 
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instinctively ; but he never troubles himself with grammat- 
ical criticism or logical development, and never sticks to his 
post, but merely makes the text his point of departure, from 
whence he goes forth scattering his thoughts as they occur to 
him in thatconnection. Calvin, on the contrary, observes the 
strictest order and discipline: he follows, step by step, wher- 
ever the sacred writer leads him, and refrains from irrelevant 
remarks, wide-sweeping digressions, and far-fetched allusions 
and conjectures. He combines with a rich depth of theolog- 
ical thought, critical acuteness and logical coherence. 

We must notice, finally, that Melanchthon completed the 
position of Lutheranism in its relations to the Calvinist 
churches. It is notorious, that Luther was implacably rigid 
and sharp, and even unamiable and repulsive, towards the 
Swiss divines, on account of their peculiar views of the sacra- 
ment. No union of these two tendencies of Protestantism 
was to be expected from him. On the other hand, Melanch- 
thon, at a later period, when the Lutheran zealots drove the 
thing to an extreme, ever inclined more and more to the side 
of the Reformed; not certainly to those who held the 
Zwinglian doctrine as to the Lord’s Supper, but to those who 
held the Calvinist view, which, meanwhile, presented itself 
as an attempt to reconcile the extremes. Melanchthon’s way 
of thinking is to be regarded as a bridge from strict Luther- 
anism to the Reformed churches. It is, therefore, very 
observable, that Zacharias Ursinus, the principal composer 
of the most extensively used and most important of the sym- 
bolical books of:the Reformed, namely, the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism, was a pupil and an intimate friend of Melanchthon. 

Such were the two leaders of the German Reformation, 
each equally worthy, though on very different grounds, to 
bespeak our veneration and gratitude ; the one overwhelming 
us, and sweeping us along with him,—the other softening 
and kindly quickening us; each equally necessary for the 
founding of the Lutheran Church, as well as for the com- 
plete manifestation of its theological and religious life, and 
for the prosperous execution of its mission. ‘The dying out 
of the temper of Melanchthon, his profound learning, his 
gentleness, his placability, his love of peace, and above all 
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his holy longings after the restoration of the lost unity of the 
Church, is as great a misfortune as the dying out of the 
strong, decided, and controversial temper of his friend. One 
hallowed spot in the Castle Church at Wittenberg, the theatre 
of their renown, covers them both; and so would we not put 
them asunder, but would admire the unity of their manifold 
gifts, and praise God who so wisely combined, them. The 
transient interruptions of a friendship so classical, and so 
important to the Church, have long been forgotten ; but their 
lasting love has gone over with their purified spirits into the 
mansions of the blest, whither so many thousands of souls 
have been guided by their words and deeds. 





WIGGLESWORTH PAPERS. 


In our last number, we gave a brief sketch of the life and 
character of the ancient and reverend pastor of Malden. 
Among his papers, placed at our disposal by the liberality of 
the gentleman to whom we then referred, were many which 
possess a religious and historical interest, though not availa- 
ble in preparing a biographical sketch of their author. Some 
two or three of them will be presented on these pages, for 
the consideration of the great and growing class of readers, 
who feel a vital interest in all that illustrates the early charac- 
ter of New England. 

The first document to be offered will consist of portions of 
an unpublished poem, bearing the title: ‘‘God’s Controversy 
with New England, written in the time of the great drought, 
Anno 1662. By a lover of New England’s Prosperity.” 
This was a dark time for the Puritans on either side of the 
Atlantic. It was the year of the passage of the infamous 
“ Act of Uniformity,” by which two thousand godly minis- 
ters were silenced at once, and subjected to most cruel and 
odious persecutions. The perfidious house of Stuart, then 
but newly restored to the British throne, was breathing out 
threatenings and slaughter against the pious non-conformists. 
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The colonial charters and liberties of New England were 
placed in the utmost peril; and our fathers were quaking 
under the apprehension of losing all that they had sought 
and found on these desolate shores. It is not strange, that 
they should be disposed, at such a gloomy season, to look 
upon the sickness and drought, with which they were then 
afflicted, as so many direct tokens of divine displeasure at 
some degeneracy among themselves. 

In the poem before us, Mr. Wigglesworth, after a brief 
‘request to the reader,”’ couched both in English and Latin 
verse, goes on to describe ‘“‘ New England planted, prospered, 
declining, threatened, punished.”’ He gives at first, an inter- 
esting sketch of the earliest and best days, the golden age 
of New England. Next he speaks, in a few lines, of the 
degeneracy of the times in which he wrote. Then, the 
Divine Being is introduced, in a different and more elegiac 
strain, uttering his rebukes and denouncing retribution, 
unless there shall be speedy repentance. ‘The poet closes 
with a sketch of the recent divine judgments upon the people, 
with a blast of the woe-trumpet announcing direr calamities 
at hand, and with a fervent protestation of his love and 
attachment to the land of his adoption. From this poem we 
give a dozen stanzas, which have a value above that of their 
poetic merit, in the picture they afford of a state of society 
such as the world has never seen, before or since the period 
they describe. 


‘ss Beyond the great Atlantick flood, 

There is a region vast ; 

A country where no English foot 
In former ages passed : 

A waste and howling wilderness, 
Where none inhabited 

But hellish fiends, and brutish men 
That devils worshippéd. 


‘¢‘ This region was in darkness placed, 

Far off from heaven’s light, 

Amidst the shaddows of grim death, 
And of eternal night. 

For there the Sun of righteousness 
Had nover made to shine 

The light of his sweet countenance, 
And grace which is divine : 
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*¢ Until the time drew nigh, wherein 

The glorious Lord of hostes 

Was pleased to lead his armies forth 
Into those forrein coastes ; 

At whose approach the darkness sad 
Soon vanishéd away, 

And all the shaddows of the night 
Were turned to lightsome day. 


«The dark and dismal Western woods, 

(The Devil’s den whilere,) 

Beheld such glorious gospel shine, 
As none beheld more cleare. 

Where Sathan had his scepter swayed 
For many generations, 

The King of kings set up his throne 
To rule amongst the nations. 


«« Thy terrours on the Heathen folk, 

O great Jehovah, fell : 

The fame of thy great acts, O Lord, 
Did all those nations quell. 

Some hid themselves for fear of thee 
In forrests wide and great ; 

Some to thy people croutching came, 
For favor to entreat. 


‘¢ Some were desirous to be taught 
The knowledge of thy wayes, 
And being taught, did soon accord 
Therein to spend their dayes. 
Thus were the fierce and barbarous 

Brought to civility, 


And those who lived like beasts, or worse, 


To live religiously. 


‘© O happiest of dayes, wherein 
The blind receivéd sight, 
And those that had no eyes before, 
Were made to see the light! 
The wilderness hereat rejoyc’t, 
The woods for joy did sing, 
The valleys and the little hills 


Thy praises echoing. 


‘¢ Here was the hiding-place, which thou, 

Jehovah, didst provide 

For thy redeeméd ones, and where 
Thou didst thy jewels hide 

In perilous times, and saddest dayes 
Of sack-cloth and of blood, 

When th’ overflowing scourge did pass 
Through Europe, like a flood. 
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‘© While almost all the world beside 


46 


66 


¢e 


Lay weltering in their gore : 
We, only we, enjoyd such peace 
As none enjoyd before. 
No forrein foeman did us fray, 
Nor threatened us with warrs : 
We had no enemyes at home, 
Nor no domestick jarrs. 


The Lord had made, (such was his grace,) 


For us a Covenant, 

Both with the men, and with the beasts, 
That in this desart haunt: 

So that through places wilde and waste 
A single man, disarmed, 

Might journey many hundred miles, 
And not at all be harmed. 


Our Governor was of ourselves, 
With all his Bretheren, 
For wisdom and true piety, 
Select, and chosen men, 
Who, ruling in the fear of God, 
The righteous cause maintained, 
And all injurious violence, 
And wickedness, restrained. 


Our temp’rall blessings did abound ; 
But spirituall good things 

Much more abounded to the praise 
Of that great King of kings. 

God’s throne was here set up; here was 
His tabernacle pight ; 

This was the place, and these the folk, 
In whom he took delight. 


‘¢ Our morning starrs shone all day long ; 


Their beams gave forth such light, 
As did the noon-day sun abash, 
And ’s glory dazle quite. 
Our day continued many yeers, 
And had no night at all; 
Yea, many thought the light would last, 
And be perpetuall. 


‘ Such, O New England was thy first, 


Such was thy best estate ; 

But, loe! a strange and sudden change 
My courage did amate. 

The brightest of our morning starrs 
Did wholly disappeare ; 

And those that tarried behind, 
With sack-cloth covered were.”’ 
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At this point, the Lord, as in the book of Job, becomes an 
interlocutor; and utters an extended remonstrance against 
the defections of this favored people, and a terrible denuncia- 
tion of wrath. The poet then describes the “ flying darts” 
of sickness, bringing to an end those healthful days in which 
it used to be said, that “‘a draught of New England’s air was 
wholesomer than a sup of Old England’s ale.” ‘The change, 
as he describes it, was very remarkable ; and it was then, as 
we learn from another source, that the frightful disease known 
as cynanche trachealis, or croup, was first heard of. 


«« New England, where for many yeers 

You scarcely heard a cough, 

And where Physicians had no work, 
Now finds them work enough. 

Now colds and coughs, Rheums and sore throat, 
Do more and more abound ; 

Now Agues sore, and Fevers strong, 
In every place are found.”’ 


To times of sickness, wherein the healthful were too few 
‘to help the languishing,” succeeded unfruitful seasons ; and 
at last, came a drought whose extremity was at that time 
presaging a famine, while still sorer judgments seemed to be 
impending over the land. ‘The poem ends with an affection- 
ate appeal to New England, which the author closes by tel- 


ling her: 


‘¢ Thou still hast in thee many praying saints, 
Of great account, and precious with the Lord, 
Who daily powre out unto him their plaints, 
And strive to please him, both in deed and word. 


« Cheer on, sweet souls, my heart is with you all, 
And shall be with you, maugre Sathan’s might ; 
And wheresoere this body be a thrall, 
Still in New England shall my soul delight.”’ 


The next document we would present is a scheme of fam- 
ily government, which gives in full the views of our fathers 


on this all-important subject ; and which, with a few slight. 


exceptions, would be perfectly adapted to use at the present 

day. It is drawn up on a “broad sheet,” apparently to be 

circulated in manuscript among the author’s parishioners. 
VOL. IV. 15 
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FAMILY GOVERNMENT. 


Duties of Christian parents to their children, which may be reduced 
to these principal heads: 

First Rue. It is the duty of parents to endeavor to bring their 
children within the compass of the Covenant. Here let them, 

1. Labor to be in covenant with God themselves, who will enter- 
tain theirs with them. 

2. Present them to baptism, (the seal of the Covenant,) with con- 
venient speed. 

3. Give them good names. 

Seconp Rute. To love them dearly; yet, 1st, not inordinately, 
with a cockering, blind affection. 

2dly. In prudence to conceal that love, so as not to embolden 
them in evil. 

Tarrp Rute. To pity and pray for them. 

1. Let parents bewail the corruption of nature propagated to their 
children, 

2. Let them bewail their own personal evils, and pray that their 
children may not inherit their corruptions. 

3. Let them earnestly beg a blessing upon all means for their 
good, and that they may be sanctified by grace from their tender 

ears. 
Fourta Rute. That they nourish them soberly; that is, main- 
tain them according to their ability and rank, with moderation,— 
without excess, allowing them, 

1. Food; — wholesome ; — seasonable ; — enough. 

2. Apparel; — honest ; — comely ; — comfortable. 

3. With other necessaries. 

FirtH Rute. To keep them under obedience. 

Directions. 1. Hold thy children in awe. 

2. Labor that their awe may proceed from love, rather than ser- 
vile fear. 

3. Let your government be upright ;— loving;—even, (always 
like itself, not changeable ; ) — equal, (to all alike ;) — and moderate, 
or free from rigor. 

Sixta Ruve. To train them up in godliness and good manners. 

Train them up ; that is, teach them ;— and see that they practice. 

Ist. Train them up in godliness. Here, in general, begin to plant 
virtue, and weed out any apparent vice betimes. 

(1.) Teach them to pray to God, morning and evening. 

(2.) To give thanks before and after meat. 

(3.) To rehearse the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, and 
the Creed. 

(4.) Catechize them, according to their capacity, more largely in 
points of religion. 

(5.) Accustom them to read the Scriptures daily. 

(6.) Restrain them from evil courses by your parental authority. 

(7.) Keep them from evil companions. 

(8.) Ifyou put them out, place them with religious masters. 

(9.) To help their proficiency, teach them to read and write. 
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(10.) Commend and make much of them for well-doing. 

(11.) Countenance not their shrewd tricks, no — not with a smile. 
Sin is no laughing matter. 

(12.) Counsel, exhort, and warn them often. 

(13.) Keep them from idleness,— inure them to diligence in a par- 


ticular calling. 
2dly. Train them up in good manners; teaching them, 


1. In speech, 

To call their betters by reverend and honorable names. 

To speak modestly of themselves. 

To salute not only their acquaintance, but all Christians, wishing 
them well. 

To be thankful for benefits received. 

To acknowledge an offence, craving pardon. 

To give their betters leave to speak before them. 

To keep silence, while their betters are in place, till they be called 
to speak, or have asked and obtained leave to speak. 

Not to be loud, nor full of words, when they do speak. 

Not to interrupt others in speaking, but to give an intercourse of 
speech to others. He that will have all the talk to himself, passeth 


the bounds of good manners. 

2. In gesture, 

To meet such as are coming toward them. Gen., xviii. 2. 

To rise up to their elders. 

To stand, while their betters are sitting in place. Gen., xviii. 8. 

To bend the knee in token of humility or subjection. 1 Kings, ii. 19. 

To give the chief place to betters, and offer it in courtesy to equals. 

To uncover the head. 

A. Helps to good education. 

1. Suffer them not to have their own will. Prov., xxix. 15. 

2. Moderation in diet; not to pamper them with too much, or too 
delicate. 

3. Not to clothe them with costly apparel, or attire them with new 
fashions. Zeph., i. 8. 

4, Rebuke them, when they do amiss. 

5. Correct them. 

B. Hindrances of good education. 

Parents’ ignorance ; — profaneness ; — niggardice ; — cockering. 

Seventa Rove. Go before them in a good example. Instruc- 
tions without example are a dead doctrine. 

EieutH Rue. By all means maintain love among children. 
As a means, 

Shun partiality. 

Use equality in ordinary usage ; — in distribution of goods. 

NintH Rute. To provide beforehand for their after comfort, 
when they come to get up families of their own. 

1, Learn them some honest calling, mechanical or liberal, which 
they are most apt for. 

2. To give them portions according to your ability; and to that 
end to lay up something for them. 
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3. To give the eldest son a double portion, nor lightly to disinherit 
him. 

4, To provide godly and suitable matches for them. 

5. For compulsion, parents may not choose whether children shall 
marry or not; or with whom, against their liking; thus turning their 
authority into tyranny, that their own will should stand for a law in 
this business. 


To this singularly and admirably condensed exhibition of 
the whole circle of parental duties, we would add a few brief 
comments. There are several words, which have become 
obsolete, or have changed their meaning, during the lapse of 
time. But it is hardly necessary to explain that‘ cockering ”’ 
corresponds to our term petting ; and “shrewd” to roguish. 
The creed referred to, under the sixth rule, is that which is 
called, not from its authors, but its doctrines, the “ Apostles’ 
Creed ;”’ and which is always printed with the Shorter Cate- 
chism in the New England Primer. It will be noticed that 
the examples of good manners, under the same rule, are taken 
from the behavior of Abraham, that noble oriental prince, and 
of Solomon, that splendid king. The much admired “ gentle- 
men of the old school” learned their exquisite and dignified 
politeness from the Old Testament. In the matter of genu- 
flection, children, no matter how old, were wont to bend the 
knee for a parental blessing. ‘Thus the father of Dr. Tillot- 
son was a strict Puritan and dissenter, and like the patriarch 
Jacob, “a plain man.” Dr. Tillotson was once coming out 
of his palace at Lambeth, when he was Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and Primate of all England, and saw his menials 
resisting the entrance of a very home-spun but resolute intru- 
der. ‘The prelate astonished all his lacqueys, by running up 
and falling on his knees before the old man, to crave the 
parental blessing. ‘The third precept, under the last rule, 
accords with the law of primogeniture, which was then the 
custom of the Colonies, as well as of the mother country. 
The series of rules does not leave off, till the child is fairly 
married, (if possible, within his own social rank or status, ) and 
so passes from under parental charge by becoming the head 
of anew family of his own. Thus were trained the men 
who achieved the independence of our country. 
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MISQUOTATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 


Ir infidels were to collect and to burn every copy of the 
Holy Scriptutes, and were to melt all the stereotype plates 
of them, the entire books might be reproduced from quota- 
tions of the same in the literature of our own period and of 
other times. Ifa question arose about the correct reading of 
any passage, it would be decided by an examination of the 
various authors in whose works it appeared. 

But God has superceded the necessity for such labor. He 
has given us the Bible, and has preserved its purity with the 
most wonderful care. We may test the accuracy of our ver- 
sion, and of the received text, by a comparison of it with 
other versions, and with ancient manuscripts. So remarka- 
ble is this accuracy, that we may appropriate to the Bible 
what the Saviour says of the law, not one “jot,” the smallest 
letter in the Hebrew alphabet, or “ tittle,’’ the minutest point 
or accent of the same, has failed ; and the preservation, under 
God, results from the care with which it has been used. 

In old time, the scribes were proverbial for accuracy in 
transcription ; and in our own period, the multiplication of 
versions and copies precludes any important corruptions of the 
sacred Volume. ‘The action of the public mind which secures 
this desirable object is very remarkable. A new edition of 
the Bible is issued, and but one word is altered. Jmmerse is 
substituted for “baptize.” The voice of the religious world 
remonstrates, and the edition dies upon the publisher’s hands. 

Yet some of the very men who are so anxious to preserve 
the Holy Scriptures from all corruption, do not always quote 
them with accuracy. Nor is this the fault of laymen only. 
We lately read a published sermon, from no inconsiderable 
author and preacher, in which there were not less than thirty- 
three misquotations of the Word of God. We do not here 
refer to allusions and quotations ad sensum, both of which 
the example of the inspired writers themselves authorizes ; 
but we refer to cases in which the veritable words of God 
purport to be given,—to quotations which are professedly 
verbatim et literatim. 

VOL. IV. 15* 
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Of these misquotations we will give a few examples, from 


‘the multitude which we have collected from various sources. 


Neither Solomon, nor any other inspired writer, ever gave us 
the proverb often ascribed to him, “ Honesty is the best pol- 
icy.” Not many months ago, a public journal reported 
a sermon from this text: “And Moses danced before the 
Lord with all his might,” ascribing to the Jewish lawgiver 
what the Bible asserts of David. 

It is not very uncommon to hear Timothy, Silas, and 
others, erroneously called apostles. During a recent session 
of Congress, a representative spoke of Saul of Tarsus as 
‘‘head and shoulders above his brethren ;”’ a description like 
that which the Bible gives of Saul, king of Israel, but exceed- 
ingly inappropriate to Saul of Tarsus, of whom the Bible says, 
‘this bodily presence was weak, and his speech contemptible ; ”’ 
and of whom history says that he was of low stature and 
crooked, with bald head and stammering tongue. 

‘‘God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,” is not from 
Solomon, but from Sterne. ‘In the midst of life we are in 
death,” is not from the Bible, but from the Common Prayer. 
We search the New ‘Testament in vain for the words: 
‘‘Bread and wine hath the Lord commanded to be received.” 
They are from the Church of England Catechism. 

How often these passages are quoted as from the Holy 
Scriptures: “A merciful man is merciful to his beast ; ’— 
‘¢ Be not wise above what is written ;’’— ‘‘ A nation shall be 
born in a day;” none of which can be found in the Bible. 

A corresponding error is quite common in respect to Serip- 
tural words and phrases. One example must suffice. We 
sometimes hear Christians beseech God to be reconciled. 
This, besides being incorrect and unscriptural language, is bad 
theology. The irreconciliation is ours. We read: ‘“‘God was 
in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself.” We were in 
rebellion, and must be reconciled to him, not he to us! 

These examples are sufficient to illustrate the importance 
of a critical study of the Scriptures, of care in the use of them, 
and of accuracy in quoting them; lessons which ministers 
Should teach their people, Sabbath school teachers their schol- 
ars, and parents their children, both by precept and example. 
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REVIEW. 


Tue Seconp Apvent: Or what do the Scriptures teach respecting 
the Second Coming of Christ, the End of the World, the Resurrec- 
tion of the Dead, and the General Judgment? By Alpheus Crosby. 
Boston: 1850. 


Proressor Crossy is the victim of a system, which has 
taken him captive, and carries him whithersoever it will. 
He follows it wherever he can see it; and when it gets 
beyond his sight, he shuts his eyes, and still pursues it by 
the scent and the sound of its flying foot-steps. His theory 
is, that “the second coming of Christ, with its associate 
events, the end of the world, the resurrection of the dead, 
and the general judgment, must have already taken place,” 
(namely, at the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus;) ‘and all 
expectation of these events as still future is forbidden by the 
Scriptures.” How these sublime events, and all the awful 
predictions in the Bible respecting them, came to pass at that 
time, he does not pretend to explain. But his system requires 
him to say that it is so; and bravely he says it. And if the 
exigencies of his system had required him to say, that all the 
declarations of the New Testament respecting the heavenly 
blessedness of righteous souls were fulfilled in the rejoicings 
of the whole Christian Church at the sack of Zion, he 
would not want courage to make the affirmation. 

Indeed, it is perfectly clear, that many of the expressions 
which have ever been understood as descriptive of heavenly 
happiness, must be oddly interpreted by Professor Crosby. 
Thus, the parable of the sheep and goats, if it had its final 
and complete fulfilment at the destruction of Jerusalem, must 
teach that the righteous, as the “ blessed of the Father, inher- 
ited’ at that time, ‘‘ the kingdom prepared for them from the 
foundation of the world.” It is certainly very singular that, 
while there has been preserved such ample record of the 
unequalled woes which then fell upon the Jewish nation,— 
woes which made that political tragedy a fitting image of the 
destruction of the wicked at the last day,— history is totally 
silent as to any remarkable felicity then enjoyed by the per- 
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secuted people of the Lord. There is nothing in the circum- 
stance of Zion’s devastation, which would lead us to suppose 
that the saints then exulted in it to such an incredible degree 
as to ‘‘enter into the joy of their Lord,’ at the sight or the 
tidings of those cruel sorrows, in the anticipation of which 
Jesus wept on the mount of Olives. But no matter! Mr. 
Crosby’s theory requires him to believe and print such 
absurdities and impossibilities; and the inexorable theory 
must be obeyed. 

This imperious theory, in audacity of interpretation, goes 
far beyond what we used to call ultra-Universalism. ‘That 
scheme of belief, corrupt and foolish as it is, never ventured 
so far as Professor Crosby has done in this matter; and even 
now, its older advocates have publicly expressed their dissent 
from his sweeping conclusions. The passages relating to the 
Second Advent, and to the general resurrection and judgment, 
and to the eternal state of all mankind, are so numerous, 
amounting to many hundreds, as to form a very large proportion 
of the New Testament. If all these have now no prospective 
interest, but were long since fulfilled, how much is taken 
away from the value of the Book which contains them. It 
loses at once a vast proportion of its utility as a motive to 
holy action and a life of prayer. 

And what shall we say of the stupidity of Christendom ? 
If all these stirring declarations of our Lord and his apostles 
were receiving their fulfilment at the ruin of Jerusalem, as 
Mr. Crosby says, ‘2 the precise sense’? which was contem- 
plated when they were uttered,—in “the very highest, 
noblest, heavenliest sense of which those words are suscepti- 
ble,’”— how came it to pass, that the entire Christian com- 
munity, then exulting in the redemption of most of the 
exceeding great and precious promises it had received, either 
had not the sense to be aware of its happiness, or felt it so 
slightly as to leave no record of it for them that should come 
after? It is considered to be essential to the character of 
a true prediction, that, however obscure previous to its 
accomplishment, it should be unmistakably explained by 
the event. But the dull Christian world, which, with all its 
dullness, has had to itself by far the greater part of the intel- 
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ligence of all ages, past and present, has never been aware of 
this wholesale fulfilment of what were true predictions when 
first uttered, though the fact of Jerusalem’s destruction has 
been no secret. Christendom, however, will be apt to retort 
this implied charge of dullness upon the author of this new 
theory, so long as he shall fail to point out some tolerably 
natural sense, figurative as it must be, in which the con- 
ditions of every one of those predictions are satisfied by that 
theory. This task, as we shall presently shew in few words, 
he will never be able to perform. 

Let us first recur, for a moment, to the diminished utility 
of the Scriptures on Mr. Crosby’s one-idea system of inter- 
pretation. If all those passages relating to the later coming 
of Christ, in every sense of that phrase, together with all that 
is said of the end of the world and its final conflagration, and 
all that is said of the resurrection of the dead, small and great, 
and buried in sea or land, as also the general judgment of all 
mankind by Jesus Christ, and the consequent adjudged states 
of eternal happiness to the righteous and eternal damnation 
to the wicked ; —if all these passages referred exclusively to 
the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, and were then 
and there fulfilled,— then the gospel reveals to us nothing 
beyond the grave, promises no future state of conscious 
existence, and brings no vision of life and immortality to 
light. The ex-professor seriously argues, that “there are no 
warnings to PREPARE for death,” “no precepts to watcnH with 
reference to death,” “no promise to believers of rest at 
death,’ and that ‘it is never urged as a motive to REPENTANCE 
that death is near,” that “it is never presented as a motive to 
sobriety and prayerfulness, that the end of life is at hand;” 
and that these things are mentioned only in connection with the 
ruin of Jerusalem. If these things are so, what moral influ- 
ence is the New Testament to exert in making us holy and 
penitent, at this distant day? The desolation of Zion was 
indeed a terrible example of divine vengeance; but what is 
it to us more than the devastation of Nineveh and Babylon, 
of the cities of the plain, or of the ante-diluvian world? 
Will it be pretended that we can live the life of faith as well 
in reference to a historic past which is seen, as in reference 
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to a prophetic future which is unseen, but no less certain? 
Shall we find the remembrance of that dread hour when the 
city of David was laid in heaps, smoking with the invaders’ 
fires, and steaming with the blood of its defenders, to be as 
strong an incentive to a life of self-denial, of indifference to 
the world, and of communion with heavenly things, as is 
found in the common belief as to the “last things ” of earth ? 
Or shall we not find, on the trial of Mr. Crosby’s new scheme 
of interpretation, that the gospel has died out, and suffered 
the loss of all its primitive power to sanctify and save ? 

Christian interpreters have usually understood the second 
coming of Christ, as distinguished from his first coming at 
Bethlehem, to be his promised return to the world at the 
final consummation of its affairs. But the expression, coming 
of Christ, when not numerically distinguished, they have 
understood not only of one or the other of those events; but 
also, in many instances, of the actual destruction of Jerusa- 
lem; of Christ’s coming to his disciples for the purpose of 
spiritual communion and indwelling, (John xiv. 23. Rev. 
3: 20;) of his coming at the death of an individual, who is 
thus instantly ushered into Christ’s presence ; of his coming 
in special acts of judgment on backsliding churches, (Rev. 
i. 5; ) of his spiritual coming, or reign of grace over the 
nations of the earth, at the millennium ; and finally of his 
coming for the judgment of all men at the end of the world. 
Which of these events may be designed in any particular 
passage, must be determined by examining it in its connections. 

“Mr. Crosby’s book did not allow him space to develope all 
that he would have offered in defence of his scheme; and 
much less will our brief pages suffer us to expose so much as 
a hundredth part of the absurdities in which it is involved. 
Out of a vast collection of passages before us, each of which 
is sufficient to explode it, we will offer a few of such as first 
present themselves, and which are incapable of any rational 
explanation on his plan. 

Let us begin with passages in which the coming of Christ 
is spoken of as limiting the time when various duties will be 


of binding force, and various promised blessings may be— 


expected. ‘The Apostle Paul, speaking of the celebration of 
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the eucharist, says: ‘“‘ As often as ye eat this bread, and drink 
this cup, ye do shew forth the Lord’s death till he come.” 
According to Professor Crosby’s view, there has been no 
authority for observing the Lord’s Supper since the ruin of 
Jerusalem. The institution was for a limited time, and 
expired when that time arrived. He can never go to the 
Lord’s table without as great a piece of mistimed devotion as 
if he were to go to Jerusalem to eat the passover, and to 
offer young pigeons or turtle-doves in sacrifice. 

Our Saviour promised his disciples, saying: “Lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” But, by 
Mr. Crosby’s book, the disciples can have enjoyed none of 
the special presence of Christ in their evangelical labors, 
since Jerusalem was laid waste. 

Paul, in writing to the severely persecuted Thessalonian 
Christians, promises them rest with himself from all their 
troubles, when the Lord “shall come to be glorified in his 
saints, and to be admired in all them that believe in that 
day.” What day? The day of Jerusalem’s overthrow! 
But before that, the apostle himself, and most of those he 
was attempting to console, were resting in their graves. 
And as to the survivors, what consolation or what cessation 
from persecution could they have derived from the ruin of 
a remote city, of which they probably knew nothing till 
many weeks after it occurred. ‘That Christ then took signal 
vengeance on many of them that ‘“ obeyed not the gospel,” 
cannot be doubted. But what special manifestation was 
there, at that time, of his glory in the saints? 

Our Lord, when speaking of his approaching departure, 
said to his disciples: “‘ I go to prepare a place for you. And 
if I go and prepare a place for you, I will come again, and 
receive you unto myself.”” When Jerusalem fell beneath the 
swords and fire-brands of Rome, did our Saviour come, and 
take the whole college of apostles bodily, with himself, into 
heaven, or any other prepared place ? 

Hear the prayer of the crucified thief: “ Lord, remember 
me, when thou comest in thy kingdom.” ‘Think you that 
this petition had the slightest reference to the final downfall 
of the Jewish polity ? 
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- When our Lord asked that remarkable question: ‘ Never- 
theless, when the Son of man cometh shall he find faith on 
the earth ? ”’— is it credible that he looked forward to the time 
of Jerusalem’s catastrophe, as a season to be peculiarly marked 
by the disappearance of faith from the earth? And was 
there such a disappearance at that time? Or did the saints, 
on the contrary, then lift up their rejoicing heads, because 
the day of their redemption had come? Or, did neither of 
these phenomena then appear? 

Take that noted passage: ‘“‘’T’hen cometh the end, when 
Christ shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the 
Father; when he shall have put down all rule, and all 
authority, and power. For he must reign till he hath put 
all enemies under his feet. The last enemy that shall be 
destroyed is death.”” What can be more preposterous than 
the notion, that the disastrous fate of Jerusalem was the sig- 
nal for the Messiah to lay down his mediatorial kingdom ? 
Or that the moral condition of the world at that period cor- 
responded with the assurance that Jesus should then be 
reigning in universal and acknowledged supremacy ? 

Where is the sense of the questions which the apostle 
asked of his converts: ‘‘ What is our hope, or joy, or crown 
of rejoicing? Are not even ye in the presence of our Lord 
Jesus Christ at his coming?” When Zion fell, the apostle 
had been for years rejoicing in the crown of martyrdom ; but 
surely he was at that time altogether disappointed as to this 
other crown which Mr. Crosby thinks he was so confidently 
expecting. 

And so, when praying for these same spiritual children, he 
asked that their “‘ whole spirit, soul, and body, might be pre- 
served blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 
Can it be supposed that he thought their innocence would 
be safe from corruption when Jerusalem should be no more? 
Why pray that they may be kept blameless till then, and no 
longer ? 

The same apostle, in his charge to Timothy to fight the 
good fight of faith and lay hold on eternal life, enjoins him 
to ‘keep this commandment without spot, unrebukable, until 
the appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ.”” Why this strange 
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limitation of his faithful obedience to the time of the subver- 
sion of the Jewish national state? What conceivable rela- 
tion can there be between such duties and the event which 
is supposed by Professor Crosby to limit their performance ? 

Consider the direction given to the Church at Corinth, to 
excommunicate an incestuous member, ‘delivering such an 
one unto Satan for the destruction of the flesh, that the spirit 
may be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus.’ Had the 
destroying of Jerusalem any tendency to bring such persons 
to repentance? And now that Jerusalem has long been 
destroyed, can ex-communications be of any avail? 

Were the fallen angels, and Sodom and Gomorrah, which, 
as the Scriptures teach, were reserved for final doom at the 
day of judgment, subjected to the full execution of their sen- 
tence while Jerusalem was wrapped in flames? 

We might fill scores of pages with just such quotations 
and queries, all equally irreconcilable with Professor Crosby’s 
theory, as are these passages, taken as they happened to 
come up. ‘That theory will necessitate in him who main- 
tains it a reconstruction of the entire New Testament, and of 
the whole plan of salvation. We wonder not that our author 
stopped short in his work. We only marvel that he should 
have sent out such a crude conception into the world. 

On reading over his first four ‘ propositions,” we were 
profoundly affected at the blindness which let in many texts 
into his lists, most fatal to the point they were adduced to 
sustain ; and at the prejudice which winked out others, which 
it would not do so much as to look at in such a connection. 
But when he comes to his “ fifth proposition,” which ought 
to have been most labored of all, he dismisses it in half 
of a duodecimo page. And the sixth and last proposition 
is despatched with a brevity equally astonishing. On the 
strength of an undigested jumble of assertions, he expects his 
readers to be converted to the belief, that “‘the Second Com- 
ing of Christ, with its associate events, the End of the World, 
the Resurrection of the Dead, and the General Judgment, 
must have already taken place; and all expectation of these 
events as still future is forbidden by the Scriptures,’’ — “and 
must be explained in a figurative or spiritual, rather than 
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a literal sense, and in such a sense as admits an application to 
what has already taken place.” 

These are the redoubtable fifth and sixth propositions, 
announced without a line of argument, or word of proof. 
When we found that we had got to the end, before we were 
half way to the middle of the discussion, we fairly rubbed 
our eyes, thinking that we must be laboring under an optical 
Ulusion. But it is no illusion! ‘The author leads us into the 
wilderness, and leaves us there, merely indicating to us the 
general direction in which he supposes the proper field of 
inquiry to lie. His book is like one of those alleys hedged 
on either side with thorns, which used to be common in the 
old-fashioned landscape-gardening of England, and which led 
on the unsuspecting visiter, till, at a sudden turn, he found 
himself just stepping into a ditch, or running plump against 
a stone-wall. ‘These walks were called ‘‘haw-haws;” a name 
which, (with all deference to the etymologists,) was probably 
derived from the bursts of derisive laughter which assailed 
the astonished stroller. Mr. Crosby’s book is a complete 
‘‘haw-haw,”’ and nothing but the solemnity of the topics of 
which it treats can exempt it from merited ridicule. 

Though he could not find time or room to argue out the 
main point in his theory, he could reserve a space exceeding 
one-third of the volume for an Appendix, devoted to the 
perpetration of a very vile trick of authoreraft. Well know- 
ing that he could father his new-born and illegimate theory 
on no writer more respectable than himself, he compiles this 
‘appendix of extracts relating to Biblical interpretation,” in 
seme of which he does not profess to believe himself. Here 
we have long quotations from John Robinson, Dr. Woods, 
Professors Park, Stuart, Stowe, and Robinson, Drs. Lightfoot, 
Gill, Clark, Watts, and Macknight, and Messrs. Barnes, and ~ 
Bouton, and others ; — not one of whom agrees in the general 
views of Mr. Crosby, and most of whose writings here copied 
have no particular reference to the subject in hand. It is 
inconceivable that all these worthies should be dragged into 
thistappendix, for any other purpose than to produce a decep- 
tive appearance of orthodox sanction for our author’s hete- 
rodox notions, 
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MORAL RESPONSIBILITY OF CORPORATIONS. 


In the day of judgment, every sin will find an owner. 
There are now, many stray sins abroad, some of them of no 
small magnitude nor measured malignity, for which no owner 
can be found. ‘There are many things whose wrong is uni- 
versally confessed; for which no one is willing to be held 
responsible. Yet every sin necessarily implies one or more 
perpetrators, each of whom must be lable to appropriate 
penalties under any system of moral government - which 
recognizes universal obligation and individual responsibility. 

Many evasions have been devised to enable men to throw 
off from their consciences the weight of accountability for 
evils in which they are involved. Some have used the 
phrase organic sin, as descriptive of sin so woven into the 
fabric of society, that the several members are not held to 
answer for its existence or removal. If there are any such 
sins, it is obvious that there must be an organic repentance 
bringing forth fruits meet for repentance; or else they must 
be organically condemned and punished. This organic 
theory seems to be only a scientific statement of the com- 
mon saying: ‘ What is every body’s business is no body’s.”’ 
This saying is one of the greatest falsities in morals ever 
uttered. It is a solemn truth, that what is every body’s 
business, 7s every body’s business; and every body must 
attend to his particular portion of it, or suffer for his neglect 
in proportion to his share of the delinquency. The repeti- 
tion of that falsity has done much to generate a deplorable 
apathy in regard to prevailing evils. It has prevented men 
from feeling that they must be involved in a common 
condemnation with all who are implicated in those evils, 
unless the hands be purged, and the skirts of the garments 
cleansed, with scrupulous care, from every spot of defilement. 

So, too, we hear of corporate sins. These are often so 
enormous, so hard to reach with reforming influences, and so 
little conscience is felt about them in any bosom, that it 
sometimes seems that corporations must be a contrivance of 
Satan for producing sin without any sinners. The number 
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of these sins which can find no owners at present, is as the 
number of the sands on the sea-shore; but, beyond all doubt, 
in the judgment of the great day, every one of them will be 
traced home to responsible authors. It is true, that the 
principle on which corporations are formed may be good. 
They may be formed for lawful purposes, and conducted 
unexceptionably. But they are perilously hable to abuse. 
It cannot be denied, that many things are done by corpora- 
tions, which no one member would do under any temptation 
on his own account. Hence the reproachful stigma cast 
upon them is often deserved ; and it becomes a proverb, that 
‘corporations have neither bodies to be kicked, nor souls to 
be saved.”” But is it credible that the colossal crimes and 
wholesale iniquity produced by them will always remain 
anonymous? No; all this culpability is charged in the 
‘“hooks of remembrance” to the real perpetrators ; and when 
those books are “ opened,” each perpetrator will be inwardly 
forced to plead guilty to the charges against him. 

As an example of the sins we are now considering, we 
may advert to the violations of the Sabbath committed by 
many rail-road companies, : by numerous manufacturing cor- 
porations, and by the post-office establishment. It is hard 
to conceive of a more unpuritanical thing, than ‘“ sunday- 
trains” rattling and roaring over New England soil. It is as 
glaring a violation of the “fitness of things,” as great an 
outrage on “artistic justice,” as if a painter were to depict 
the daughter of Herodias twirling in a waltz with John the 
Baptist. But the execrable taste of the thing is a mere trifle 
in comparison with the popish and Swedenborgian impiety 
which petitions for such abominations, in order to gratify 
those who wish to thunder up to their church-doors in eight- 
wheeled cars, heralded by the melody of the engineer’s bell 
and steam-whistle. It seems that there is no telling who 
is to blame for this mechanical plan for running over and 
trampling down the Sabbath, under the hypocritical pretence 
of furnishing facilities for Sabbath observance. But when 
these corporate culprits shall stand at the bar of Heaven, the 
finger of an unerring accuser will point them out to shame 
and everlasting contempt. 
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There are other transgressions, at present impalpable, con- 
nected with manufacturing companies, where the toil of 
production ceases on the weekly feast-day of our Lord’s 
resurrection ; but where the repair-shops are in full blast, to 
get the machinery in trim for Monday morning’s operations. 
How scandalous it would be, in private life, if men were 
thus to turn the day of rest into a wearisome preparation for 
the days of toil! Such men would be regarded as semi- 
barbarous and pagan. But what is heathenish in a man, is 
heathenish in a chartered company, whose stockholders are 
amenable to the ten commandments, both in their corporate 
and their personal capacities. 

The transportation of the mails on the Sabbath, in which 
unholy work a vast amount of service is done, is another 
instance where the human conscience runs out and loses 
itself in the dry gravel of impersonal association. And yet, 
in a country like this, where every voter is a stock-holder in 
the huge political corporation, where the entire body politic 
is one automaton, and where the citizens claim to be the 
first sources of the sovereign power, —in such a country, it 
would seem that no man could regard himself as free from 
the offence of sunday-mails, till by petition, vote, and all 
other means of reaching at the wrong, he had turned the 
whole weight of his personal influence against it, and thus 
washed his hands in innocency. 

Another capital fault, and it is “an evil among all things 
that are done under the sun,” is committed by such corpo- 
rations as ‘oppress the hireling in his wages.” It may be 
difficult to adjust the relations of capital and labor upon equal 
terms, so that there may be a fair distribution of profits 
between them. ‘That “the lion’s share of the prey ”’ should 
fall to the capitalist, rather than to the laborer, is probably 
right ; for the capitalist incurs a greater proportion of risk, is 
more uncertain of returns, and must bring to the business 
a higher degree of experience and capacity. Moreover, it is 
desirable that capital should be well remunerated, as an 
encouragement to invest it in enterprises which give employ- 
ment to multitudes, and add to the general wealth and pros- 
perity of the people. And more than this, it is desirable that 
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capital should have the best of the bargain, in order that the 
laborer, instead of being content with his lot, may be stirred 
up to such industry and economy as will raise him to a place 
among the capitalists; or rather among that more valuable 
class who labor on capital of their own. 

But when the “money power” grasps the entire profits 
above the cost of materials and the barest subsistence of the 
laborer, it becomes unjust. It takes advantage of its oppor- 
tunity to dictate the terms of employment, till the operative 
is reduced to helpless dependence, and despairs of ever better- 
ing his lot. Such poverty as takes away the heart and 
strength of manhood is demoralizing, and becomes fruitful 
of crime. It is slavery, mocked with the name of freedom ; 
—slavery, without its poor privilege of being cared for in 
age and sickness. Such seems to be the state of things in 
England, whose enormous wealth, instead of fostering the 
thrift of the poor, is ever swelling its overgrown power by 
reducing them to yet deeper and more squalid misery, to 
a feudalism of most ignoble kind. 

So far as anything of the kind is done by corporate wealth 
among us, it is a sore evil; and it exists in all those parts of 
our common country, where the plantation system of agricul- 
ture prevails. In the slave States, capital takes all, except 
what may barely suffice to keep the mass of its laborers alive 
and in working plight; and this is the settled system of the 
land. Like every unjust system, it is fraught with evil to 
all concerned. Morals are depreciated, riches are conse- 
quently corrupted, ‘‘ gold and silver is cankered,”’ and at last 
even the odious privilege of oppression loses its worldly 
value. And yet men who acknowledge the evil nature and 
working of such political arrangements, are not able to see 
who is to blame for them, except it be the dead, and an 
uncertain character who figures largely in the discussion of 
such matters, under the name of the Public. All such sins 
are piled up at the door of his invisible dwelling, or laid on 
his irresponsible head. He is made the object of loud, and 
ceaseless, and ineffective complaints. No deputy-sheriff can 
serve a writ upon him, no avenging angel smite his shadowy 
and impalpable existence: A prodigious amount of “moral 
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courage’ is vented in roundly railing at him; but he is 
‘“‘ possessed with a devil, blind and dumb,” and will neither 
see his guilt nor reply to his accusers. Meanwhile, each 
moral nuisance remains unabated; and sin is multiplied; 
and no man is to blame. 

But let us not be deceived with the imagination, that these 
stray sins will never be brought home to their real owners. 


‘¢ *Tis the eternal law, that where sin is 
Sorrow shall answer it.’’ 


There is a judgment-seat, where “ every transgression and 
disobedience shall receive a just recompense of reward.” 
When Israel, after the conquest of Jericho, partook of the 
accursed thing, none knew on whom to lay the offence 
which filled the camp with dismay. But He with whom is 
‘“‘the disposal of the lot,”’ brought the discovery of the crim- 
inal, step by step, to the wretched Achan. ‘Thus will it be, 
in the day of divine inquisition, with all those nameless 
iniquities which have troubled Israel, or polluted the world. 

It, therefore, is requisite in all members of corporate socie- 
ties to see that the principles of Christian morality are as 
strictly maintained in them, as they are expected to be in 
the private life of a virtuous individual. Else such members 
may be deeply involved in other men’s sins ; and by sharing 
in “the wages of unrighteousness,’’ may contract stains of 
guilt which shall not be purged with sacrifice nor offering 


forever. 


—_—- —-- - ——— 


OBSERVATIONS ON MEN, BOOKS, AND THINGS. 


Tae OrtHopox Position, — At the great rupture between the 
Orthodox and Unitarians, in 1815, when the latter threw off the mask 
of concealment, the former adopted the policy of non-communion, as 
to all religious offices which could imply a recognition of Unitarian- 
ism. The Orthodox boldly declared, that the opposing systems were 
not two variously modified Christianities ; ; that only one of them, in 
the nature of things, could properly be called Christian; and that, 
therefore, ail acts of ministerial or ecclesiastical intercourse between 
them must be inconsistent with true faith and allegiance to Christ and 
his kingdom. Much as the Unitarians then boasted of their over- 
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,whelming superiority in civic and literary influence, and haughtily as 
they bore themselves toward the despised friends of evangelical truth, 
they keenly felt this solemn and practical protestation against their 
defections from the gospel. Amid tempests of abuse from them, the 
Orthodox persisted in that line of procedure which their consciences 
dictated ; and it was carried out with surprising thoroughness, consid- 
ering how intimately mixed were the respective parties in the rela- 
tions of social life. Under the auspices of the late Dr. Codman of 
Dorchester, of the distinguished Professors at Andover, of Dr. Lyman 
Beecher, and Dr. Wisner in Boston, and many others, the Orthodox 
have successfully sustained their position to this day. 

On a careful review, we are fully satisfied that our position is right 
and Scriptural. From the time it was decidedly taken, the defections 
from Orthodoxy, which had been so frequent and distressing, became 
rare and unimportant. On the other hand, our churches “ were 
edified ; and walking in the fear of the Lord and in the comfort of the 
Holy Ghost, were multiplied.” Religion has been greatly revived ; 
and so many who were once Unitarians have embraced the gospel, 
that almost all our churches reckon some of them among their firmest 
pillars. It is, as we suppose, the universal belief of Orthodox men 
among us, that Unitarianism is relatively losing ground, and that the 
balance of power is steadily turning in favor of the ancient religion 
of the land. A system whose operation is so well settled, and which 
works so favorably for the truth and for the salvation of men, ought 
not to be too readily disturbed or modified. 

Of late, however, it seems that certain brethren, who are in various 
sorts of sympathy with Dr. Bushnell, are in favor of some change, 
which, as they fancy, will bring us and the Unitarians nearer together. 
In their attempts to bring about such a result, they have seemed very 
much like a man on slippery ground pulling at a rope made fast to 
an old stump; and boasting that the longer he pulls, the nearer he 
finds the stump. Of course, thé Unitarians admire this operation, 
and encourage with flattering words these wonder-working prose- 
lyters, who flatter them back again with as little taste as judgment. 
But, for our part, we have no ambition for numbering up nominal 
converts to a defunct or a disabled Orthodoxy. The Unitarians may 
as well remain what they are, unless they shall be converted to the 
love and life of the truth in Christ. For the effecting of this blessed 
consummation, we know of no means but the truth in its purity, and 
of no agency but the grace of God. To tell them that they are nearly 
right already, is to make them self-contented, and to confirm them in 
fatal error. We can only increase the motive-power of truth over 
their minds, by convincing them how far they are from vt. ‘The more 
distinctively we hold up the truth to their view, the more shall we 
induce them to come over to it, provided our practice be in harmony 
with our professions, and our treatment of them in all personal rela- 
tions be frank and kind. 


Tae SABBATH IN GERMANY. — It is notorious that the Christian 
Sabbath has long been sadly desecrated in Germany ; and that many 
whom we are accustomed to regard as among the best men there, have 
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spoken contemptuously of the stricter Sabbath-keeping in England, 
Scotland, and America, describing it as a crabbed Judaism, or more 
crabbed Puritanism. But it seems that now, at this late hour, some 
of them have discovered their deplorable mistake; and are ascribing 
the infidel feeling and political unsteadiness of the masses of their 
people, to the want of the sweet influences of the day of rest. From 
amid the storms and wrecks of their fruitless revolutions, they look 
wistfully at the profound peace of Great Britain and America. ‘They 
ask why it is that the Germans, a kindred race, cannot keep up the 
Anglo-Saxon policy, in which law and liberty meet together, and 
order and freedom reign with harmonious sway. One Wichern, to 
whose interesting book on Home Missions in Germany we have 
seen some allusions in the “ Kirchenfreund,” is very explicit upon 
this point. So also is a German correspondent of the last named 
publication, from whom we translate a few sentences. In proof that 
the restoration of the sanctity of Gods holy day can alone restore 
quiet to his distracted nation, he says: “ We have only to represent 
to ourselves what form human life assumes in the absence of the 
Sabbath, and we may see how that life will gradually sink into 
spiritual and bodily misery. The man who has no Sabbath, but year 
in and year out, Sunday and every day, bears the yoke of worldly 
toil, loses at last the feeling that he is a man, and was made for 
something higher. Let us glance at the domestic life from which the 
Sabbath has disappeared. The family was designed of God to be 
the nursery for the first tender germs of virtue, — for love, obedience, 
confidence, constancy, rectitude and integrity. The family should fit 
men for the State. But the family which has no Sabbath, has lost 
its home-altar, its sacredness is fled, its foundations are shattered ; and 
such a family is a family no more. For how can that be a family, 
where the parents, not on week-days only, but on Sunday also, leave 
their dwellings in the morning, and return not to them and their 
children till late in the evening ; where the parents belong not to the 
children, nor the children to the parents ; and where the reciprocity 
of affection has sunk to nullity ?” From these Sabbathless families, 
proceed citizens who would fill up their restless and joyless lives with 
sensual pleasures ; and who, deprived of due repose and refreshment, 
regard labor as a pain with which the great part of mankind is 
tormented. ‘They have no feeling of loyalty or patriotism. The 
desecration of the Sabbath has gone so far as to proclaim Germany a 
godless State, —(etat athée. If the Word of the Lord is a strong 
tower, the day of the Lord is a brazen wall around that tower, to 
defend it from the raging floods of ungodliness. This writer earnestly 
implores his countrymen to make a united effort to restore the sancti- 
fication of the Sabbath, as the only effective means of restoring the 
domestic life of the nation, and its political quiet and security. 
Would that this example might not be lost on those, who are doing 
what in cate lies to destroy what respect for the Sabbath yet remains 
among us in New England. 


LattTer-Day PAmpnurts. — Nothing of the Mormon here ! — no 
“o 
Joe Smith utterances, and ‘ Latter-day Saint” vaticinations from 
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Deseret. These be, rather, sybilline leaves torn from the heart-tablets 
of the mightiest of hero-men,—the flashing, the coruscatitig, the 
exploding "Thomas Carlyle, — man of mouth-mystery, lip-lingo, voice- 
verbiage, — with ideas marching i in grim and grotesque procession, 
on stilts, on their heads, on all-fours, on broomsticks, on donkeys 
mincing out of pure contrariness tail foremost, railing on rails, rolling 
on swollen bladders inflated with pseudo- -German gas, — shouting, 
spouting, growling, and grumbling ; 


“¢ So have we heard ten cats in stormy weather, 
Squeak, squeal, squall, squabble, screech and scream together.”’ 


Pamphlet “ Number One,” is on “the Present Time;” —not the 
past, — that goblin ghost of defunct inanity, gibbering among broken 
tomb-stones, and eating from coffin-plates on mouldy boards ; — not 
the future, —that non-entity, which when it comes out of the womb 
of nothingness, is no more itself, or any self ;— but the present, aye, 
the present, the glorious, phantasmagoric, aguish, double-jointed, 
volcano-brooding, thunder-belching, earthquake-gendering, blatant 
and flatulent present ! This is the magic theme of Carlylianistic 
ponderings and sage spasms of ulterior humanity, big with the burst- 
ing bombs of intellectuality, revelling in floods of fool- -goosery and 
muds of disguised and bedizened duncery. 

With what illuminated ’cuteness doth he paint the social state of 
American boredom, as “ Anarchy plus a street-constable !” and 
democracy as demonocracy i in a demon-strative devel-opement. But 
even this is Miltonically grand and Satanically noble, as compared 
with the crazy monarchies and cracky aristocracies of poor old tum- 
ble-down Europe. Hear the oracle himself! “If the thing called 
Government merely drift to and fro, no whither, on the popular 
vortexes, like some carcass of a drowned ass, constitutionally put ‘ at 
the top of affairs,’ popular indignation will infallibly accumulate upon 
it: one day, the popular lightning, descending forked and horrible 
from the black air, will annihilate said supreme carcass, and smite 7 
home to its native ooze again!” Page 387. Hah! sayst thou me, 
Nuncle Tommy! “ Annihilate said supreme carcass,” and “ smite 
it home ” after it is annihilated! Say, shall it verify the prayer of 
the confessant at the camp-meeting, who would fain bave been “ anni- 
hilated into a toad”? And in what Dutch college, beery and 
tobaceonalian, didst thou learn that “carcasses of drowned asses ” 
are “natives” of the “ooze”? which is their * home”? Lucid 
politician! Lurid legislator! And what is thy patent remedy for 
the ragged misery of E ngland’s millions of paupers and “ Captainless 
vagrants ”? Wouldst thou enslave them for their good ? Wouldst 
thou in very deed say to each of them: ‘ Here is work for you! — 
Refuse to strike into it; shirk the heavy labor; disobey the rules — 
I will admonish and endeavor to incite you; if in vain, I will flog 
you; if still in vain, I will at last shoot you, and make God’s Earth, 
and the forlorn hope in God’s Battle, free of you”? Page 45. 
Somewhat atrocious philanthropy this! yea, rather truculent, thou 
dark-souled pepper-pot, thou ascetic vinegar-cruet, on the dinner- 
table of modern literature! Out upon thee! We have done with 
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thee. We have caulked thy hull with thine own oakum. We have 
paid it with thine own pitch-mop. And now we push thy craft 
adrift. Avaunt! Scull! Paddle! Claw off! Get thee out of 
arrow-shot from thine own bow! Drift out of sight, and leave not. 
a wake behind ! | 


Tue Enciisn LanauaGe.— We have been much interested in 
a recent perusal of a work on the origin and structure of the English 
language, by Rev. Matthew Harrison, of the established Church of 
England. He has greatly enlarged our admiration of the power and 
flexibility of our Saxon speech, so strikingly proved in the very lines 
which Byron wrote, to flout it in comparison with the mellifluous 
Italian. 
‘¢T love the language, that soft bastard Latin, 
Which melts, like kisses, in a female mouth, 
And sounds as if it should be writ on satin, 
With syllables that breathe of the sweet south, 
And gentle liquids gliding all so pat in, 
That not a single accent seems uncouth, 


Like our harsh, northern, whistling, grunting gutteral, 
Which we are forced to hiss, and spit, and sputter all.” 


“ This very stanza alone,” says Mr. Harrison, ‘is enough to rescue 
the English language from the charge his lordship has endeavored to 
fix upon it. If it is expressive of harshness in one part, it is equally 
expressive of gentleness in another. The first five lines are full of 
liquids, the centlest of all sounds. The ‘ gentle liquids gliding,’ and 
the repetition of th in ‘ breathe of the sweet south,’ are soft and beau- 
tifully descriptive. The smoothness and softness of the words exactly 
represent the poet’s meaning. When we come to the word uncouth, 
and the two following lines, Lord Byron would have looked in vain 
to the ‘sweet south’ for terms so applicable to the purpose which he 
had in view, as the terms harsh, northern, whistling, etc.” This 
felicitous criticism well illustrates the compass and flexibility of the 
English speech, which is adapted to the expression of ey ery emotion, 
and to the translation of every foreign tongue. 

The greater part of Mr. Harrison’s book is taken up with gram- 
matical criticisms of a very valuable character. It is astonishing 
how much bad grammar is written by the most distinguished literary 
men. Our attention was first called to this fact by reading the 
Grammar of William Cobbett,—a man so well depicted by Cole- 
ridge as a “ political rhinoceros, with his coat armor of dry ua wet 
mud, and his one horn of brutal strength on the nose of scorn and 
hate, not to forget the flaying rasp of his tongue.” Cobbett takes 
a malicious pleasure in filling scores of pages with grammatical 
poors adilloes committed by Addison and Dr. Johnson. Editors and 
proof-readers, who have special occasion to notice these niceties, are 
constantly marvelling at the inaccuracies of the ablest writers, ‘who 
pass under professional review. 


History oF SasspatH-Scnoo.rs.— There is a pamphlet circu- 
lated by the American Sunday School Union of Philadelphia, which 
purports to be a “ Popular Sketch of the Rise and Progress of Sun- 
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re 


day-Schools in the United States.” Such a title would naturally 
attract the attention of any person desirous of obtaining, in small 
space, information on the whole subject announced. But all such 
seekers will be disappointed, on finding that the pamphlet is exclu- 
sively devoted to the history and proceedings of the “ Union” from 
whom it proceeds. The other numerous and important associations 
for the same purpose are merely alluded to in a passing paragraph, 
affording no information of importance. The pamphlet is a good 
one, so far as it goes, and there can be no objection to its publication 
as a history of the “ American Union.” But to issue it under such 
a deceptive title implies either a vast conceit on the part of the lay- 
directors of the “ Union,” or a very ungenerous indifference as to the 
zealous exertions of other laborers in the same field. A wnion, even 
though it claims to be national, ought to shun every appearance of 
arrogance or discourtesy which may alienate from it the affections of 
large bodies of faithful co-workers in the religious instruction of the 
young. ‘They that profess to be the guides of youthful millions, ought 
to set the example of justice and respect toward all who are sharing 
in the same good work. And courtesy, which is so much vaunted of in 
our day, is far more effectively taught by practice than by precept. 


ORDINATIONS. 


Jan. 30. Mr. Aretas G. Loomis, Bethlehem, Conn. 

Feb. 27. Mr. James M. Hoppin, Crombie St. Ch., Salem, Ms. 
“« 6% ~6Mr. George E, Fisher, Rutland, Ms. 
“¢  « Mr. John H. Gurney, St. Johnsbury East, Vt. 

Mar. 7. Mr. Ebenezer Cutler, St Albans, Vt. 
‘© 138. Mr. William A. Goodrich, Bristol, Conn. 


INSTALLATIONS. 


Jan, 29. Rev. Joseph R. Whittemore, Holderness Village, N. H. 
Feb. 138. Rev. A. Fleming, Brookfield, Vt. 

“« « Rev. William B. Curtiss, Huntingdon, Conn. 

“« 20. Rev. Josiah G. Merrill, West Brooksville, Me. , 

“ 28. Rev. Timothy Atkinson, Bridge St. Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mar. 7. Rev. Francis V. Tenney, Byfield, Ms. 

«© 18. Rev. Theophilus P. Sawin, Harwich, Ms. 


DEATHS OF MINISTERS, 


Feb. 6. Rev. Daniel Parker, Brookfield, Vt., 2. 52. 

“« 9. Rev. Archibald Burgess, Hancock, N. H1., x. 60. 

« 27. Rev. W. A. Peabody, Professor, Amherst, Ms., 2. 34. 
Mar. 5. Rev. William J. Newman, York, Me, x. 38. 

“« 18. Rev. David Long, Hartford, Conn., x. 78. 





































PROSPECTUS — 


- - OF THE 


CHRISTIAN OBSERVATORY 


“FOR 1850...VOL. IV. 


THE original Editor of this Work, on resuming his former relation 
to it as its only resporsible conductor, wishes to return his warm 
thanks to those numerous friends who have heretofore aided the work 
by their communications, or by their personal influence in its behalf. 
He would especially render his thanks to those brethren, with whom 
he was united in carrying it on during the past year. He can now, 
with propriety, testify to the laboriousness, zeal, and punctuality, with 
which they fulfilled the duty assigned them ; and to the gratifying 
unanimity which has marked all their proceedings, though every 
variety of theological sentiment recognized among the Orthodox was 
represented in their number. The present Editor feels that he has 
derived the most essential and permanent. benefit from ‘his intimate 
association with them through the labors of that year; and is happy 
in being permitted to rely on their aid and advice, as future occasion 
may require. It will be his endeavor, that the work shall continue to 
exhibit, as it has done, the Orthodoxy of New England. Important 


as may be the points disputed among us as brethren, they are of far 


less consequence than the grand doctrines of the Cross on which all 
~ are substantially agreed, and the opposing errors which on every side 
rise up against the common faith. Any attempt to array the peaceful 
and united churches of Massachusetts, or other States, into rival 
' schools or hostile factions, is to be deprecated with the utmost ear- 
nestness. : Lee 

We do not wish to have any more of controversy on our pages 


than may be necessary for due interest and instruction in the questions . 


of the day. ‘‘ Heresy hunting” is no part ef our business, The 
tables, in this respect, are turned, and it is heresy which often hunts 
us. But when it comes rushing at us with open throat, we shall neither 
fly nor hide. We shall meet it manfully with all suitable weapons, 
whether of argument, sarcasm, or Scripture. 


‘There will be no change in the generat character of Tue CurisTIAN 


OssErvaTory from what it was last year, unless it be in the attempt 
to make it more popular and domestic. Though arrangements have 
been made for securing valuable assistance, the Editor solicits still 
further co-operation, (which will not be wholly unrequited,) of those 
numerous brethren, both among the ministry and laity, whose ready 
pens and fervent minds are needed to vary and enrich its successive 
issues. May the Divine blessing attend these efforts to maintain and 


spread the truth in Christ ! 
A. W. McCLURE, 
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Tue Susscrizers,—believing that such a work as THE CHRIS- 
TIAN OBSERVATORY is needed, that it has hitherto been useful, 
and is destined to an increasing circulation and influence,—cordially 
recommend it to the continued confidence and patronage of the evan- 
gelical communtity. 
N. ADAMS, 
JOHN A. ALBRO, 
E. N. KIRK, 

W. A. STEARNS, 
A. C. THOMPSON. 





CHRISTIAN OBSERVATORY. 


Tuts Work will henceforth be issued from the Office of Tur Puri- 
TAN Recorder. The two publications, however, will be as distinct 
as they ever were, each pursuing independently its own appropriate 
objects, under separate editorial arrangements. 

Communications relating to the editorial department, will be 
addressed to Rev. A. W. McCLURE;; and those belonging to the 
publishing department to WOODBRIDGE, MOORE & COMPANY, 
22 School street, Boston. 


PROPOSALS TO MINISTERS AND OTHERS. 

We invite the attention of Pastors and others to the following pro- 
posals ; 

1. Any pastor or other person who will send us the names of four 
new subscribers to THe Poriran RecorpEr or THe CHRISTIAN 
OBSERVATORY, with the pay ($2,00 each), shall receive The Puritan 
Recorder or The Christian Observatory for one year. 

2. Any pastor or other person who will send us a less number of 
names than four, for either or both of the above publications, with the 
money for the same, shall be credited 50 cents for each name, in pay- 
ment for the publication which he may select. 

3, Any person who will send us more than four names, and pay for 
the same, may reta:a 50 cents per name, as his commission. 

We hope that these proposals will induce many to make a special 
effort, who have expressed a wish for these publications, put for want 
of pecuniary ability have not taken them. We hope also that many 
ministers, who are now subscribers to Tur Puritan Recorper, will 
secure to themselves THE CurisTiaN OBsERVaATORY by introducing it 
among their people. 


WOODBRIDGE, MOORE & CO. 
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